THE RUSSIANS

And once again the choice had been for autocracy. It was, of course,
a choice determined by forces other than free selection$ but because
it had the appearance of a free choice it gave autocracy a hold it
might otherwise never have regained. The principle of autocracy
was to be developed under the Romanovs as never before even in
Russia, and the shackles were to be riveted more and more firmly on
the Russian people. For it was no longer confined to the Tsar. He was
the apex, under the new dispensation, of a pyramid of minor tsars,
each absolute in Ms own local sphere. The old safeguards of local
assemblies were swept aside. The road stood wide open to tyranny.
One more factor was also at work: the destruction of the very
basis on which popular government could rest. In the last chapter
the stage was set for the introduction of serfdom. It was shown how,
one by one, the liberties of the peasants were pared away till
no thing but an empty husk remained. Without a free population
there could be no free election, Russia's first attempts at self-govern-
ment were, in fact, lopped off at the top and dug out at the roots at
one and the same time.

The revolutionary effects of the Romanov accession have little
significance on the political side. The status quo was restored. The
forward march of autocracy was given renewed impetus. If revolu-
tion there was, it was in the introduction of new features of life that
tended to be more and more restrictive. The old plant had been torn
and a new cutting from the same stock planted in its stead. From the
first it began to bring forth new and more sinister flowers*.

Despite the autocracy of early Muscovite rule under the House of
Rurikj there had been a good deal of freedom so far as the social
organization went. There wrere no hard and fast barriers. While the
boyars, for example, placed great stress upon their lineage and on the
hereditary ranking of their families, there was a constant influx of
new members to the class. These were recruited from the merchants
and the townsmen and the smaller land owners. We have already
seen how impoverished younger sons of the lesser gentry were pre-
pared to sell their freedom and pass into the bondage of the monas-
teries in their role of great landlords. Princes and boyars there were,
but the idea of an exclusive aristocracy, of a hierarchy of caste
extending downwards from the Tsar, had not shown itself in the
Russian thought of the time. The boyars, it will be remembered,
looked on themselves as equals rather than subjects of the Tsar. In
this way something of the tradition of the Old Russia, and particu-
larly of Novgorod, lingered.

Reviving autocracy, its dictates endorsed by an illusory public
support, brought all this freedom to an end. The reign of Michael,
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